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satisfactory termination to his imprisonment.1 As soon as
Bacon had concluded the part which had been assigned to him,
Ellesmere pressed Somerset to acknowledge his guilt. " My
lord/' was Somerset's reply, " I came hither with a resolution to
defend myself."

The evidence by which it was intended to prove that the
poison had actually been administered with Somerset's know-
Montague's ledge, ^as ^eri produced by Montague. He first
argument, showed that Somerset had been in the habit of
sending powders to Overbury. Being, however, destitute of
even a shadow of evidence to prove that the powders were
poisonous, he was obliged to fall back upon the irrelevant
assertion that four several juries had declared by their ver-
dicts that they were so. He then produced a letter of the
Countess of Somerset's, written to Helwys, to prove that the
tarts and jellies sent had contained poison, and attempted to
show, by the interpretation of an expression which had been
disavowed by Lady Somerset herself, that Somerset had been
the person who had sent them. That there had been any
poison in the tarts at all, was supported by a declaration of Lady
Somerset; but we have no means of knowing whether this de-
claration might not have been made after she had discovered
that it was impossible to make any satisfactory defence for
herself, and when she was ready to confess anything that her
examiners wished. Even if there had been poison in the tarts,
it would be necessary to show something more than that they had
been originally sent from his kitchen. Accordingly, a deposi-
tion of Franklin's was produced, in which he declared that
Lady Somerset had shown him a letter written by the Earl whilst
Overbury was in prison, in which he said that i he wondered

' In the printed trial it is said that the Lieutenant concludes that
Overbury' will recover and do good offices betwixt my Lord of Suffolk and
you, which, if he do not, you shall have reason to count him a knave; or
else, that he shall not recover at all, which he thinks the most sure and
happy change of all.' In the other report, the last sentence stands, 'but
the best is not to suffer him to recover.' If Northampton really had
written this, it is inconceivable that no more use should have been made of
it by the prosecution.